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NOTES FROM THE COLLECTIVE 

The first story in this packet concerns the 
Oglala Lakota (Sioux) people's fight for treaty v 
rights. The delegation of Oglala traditional 1 
chiefs that recently arrived in Washington has not 
yet secured a meeting with the White House, but 
the group plans to stay there until its demands 
are met. We intend to keep you up to date on 
further developments. 

* * * 


* * * 

If bussing is an issue in your community, 
we'd be interested in knowing what's happening® 

If your paper or group plans to write about it, 
or you know someone who is, please send us copies 
of the articles. Even newspaper clippings would 
be helpful . 

ic ic -k 

We welcome the representatives to the United 
Nations of the Royal Government of National Union 
of Cambodia, who have come to the United States 
for the first time since the U.S. invasion of 
Cambodia five years ago. 

LNS 



The People's Bicentennial Commission recently 
hired an establishment public opinion redearcher 
to conduct a survey. The poll revealed surpris- 
ingly widespread dissatisfaction with the role of 
big business in the United States. 
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[see future packets for graphics] 

OGLALA SIOUX CHIEFS ASSERT RIGHTS IN WASHINGTON 

WASHINGTON (LNS) — A delegation from the Pine 
Ridge Indian Reservation in South Dakota of thirty- 
one Oglala Lakota (Sioux) chiefs, headsmen, and rep- 
resentatives arrived in Washington D.C. on August 30. 

They came to pressure the federal government to 
abide by the terms of the 1868 Fort Laramie Treaty, 
which outlined their rights as a sovereign nation. 

The Indian leaders will urge restoration of the trad- 
itional form of Oglala Lakota government as it ex- 
isted before the encroachment of the European-Amer- 
icans. They are also demanding the removal from the 
reservation of the FBI and the repressive Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA) police. 

u, like past visits to the capital, the tradition- 
al leaders will not go through the BIA bpt intend to 
deal directly with the President of the U.S. and 
the Secretary of State. The treaties were originally 
negotiated "nation to nation," the Indians say as 
they explain their insistance on- meeting with the 
executive branch of the U.'S. government. The White 
House has balked on this issue since 1973 when the 
establishment of a treaty commission including the 
chiefs and the President's office was raised as a 
key demand during the Wounded Knee occupation. 

"Each time we call for a meeting with the? U.S. 
government," the traditional leaders told Gerald 
Ford in a letter sent in late July, "you have always 
responded by sending people from different govern- 
ment agencies who have no knowledge, experience or 
power to execute an effective program for ,the bene- 
fit of all." 

Although the Lakotas have not yet secured an 
appointment with either Ford or Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger, the traditional chiefs vow to stay 
in Washington until they meet with them. 

While the; BIA issued a lengthy press statement 
of welcome to the traditional leaders to Washington, 
the chiefs refused the offer to meet with the BIA. 

The leaders see the BIA as another agency which has 
cooperated with the federal government in violating 
their treaty rights. 

"The President sent his assistants to talk with 
us so we sent him our assistants to talk with them," 
Louis Bad Wound, one menber of the (Relegation told 
LNS. 

Bad Wound was referring to the group of about 
20 younger Lakotas, mostly American Indian Movement 
(AIM) members, who met with representatives of the 
BIA, Justice Department, and the Presidents s office 
on September 3V AIM members said the meeting was on- 
ly for the purpose of setting up a meeting between 
the Indian leaders and the President. The governemnt 
representatives were annoyed that the traditional; 
chiefs did not want to negotiate through the BIA. 

"They told us the President's time wa3 of great 
essence," one AIM member reported. "That's all that's 
of essence to him, maybe, but our people are dying 
right now due to the government's policies, and 
that's what's important to us. They were afraid we 
were going to waste the President's time but I think 
we convinced them we were serious." 

At the close Of the meeting, Peter Marrs from 
the’ President ' s off ice, told the Native Americans he 
would carry back a recommendation to Ford to meet with 
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the traditional leaders. 

Ford was picketed by 40 Indians and Chicanos 
when he arrived in Seattle on September 4 for a 
youth conference. The protesters demanded that 
Ford return to Washington to meet with the Oglala 
delegation there. 

Demands: FBI Out and Traditional Government Restored 

One of the major demands the; delegation will 
make is the return to the Oglala Lakota of their 
traditional form of government. "This form of govern- 
ment served us for one thousand years and served us 
well," Chief Frank Fools Crow said at a news confer- 
ence held in Washington on August 31. 

The government, which was decentralized and 
operated by consensu^ , was officially taken away by 
the U.S. government in the 1934 Indian Reorganization 
Act. The Act replaced all traditional Indian govern- 
ments with a chairman and Tribal Council chosen by 
an American- style gTectora!! process. This form of 
government has no basis in Native American tradition 
and has led to electoral fraud, patronage, bureaucracy 
and leaders such as Pine Ridge Tribal Chairman Rich- 
ard Wilson, who, according to reservation residents „ 
represent the interests of the U.S. governrmeixt ra- 
ther than those of the people. 

Many' traditional Lakota people never recognized 
the new government, although it is the only one the 
U.S. government recognizes or deals with. Through the 
Lakota Treaty Council, the governing body recognized 
by the traditional people, the Oglala people passed 
a resolution on July 25 stating that they feel the 
current Tribal Government system is illegal because 
it was never ratified by 3/4 of the adult male mem- 
bers of the tribe as outlined in the 1868 Treaty. 

A problem of more immediate concern to the re- 
sidents of the Pine Ridge Reservation is the pre- 
sence of over 150 FBI agents and an unknown number 
of informers. More than a dozen Pine Ridge residents 
have been killed in the past 30 months at the hands 
of the FBI or Tribal President Dick Wilson's private 
police force,, known on the reservation as the 'goon 
squad. ' Many other residents who have been fighting 
for change on the reservation have died mysteriously. 

"The situation at Pine Ridge exceeds the wildest 
imagination of most Americas," said Sylo, the spirit- 
ual leader of the Lakota, recalling that an FBI a- 
gent once held a loaded M-16 rifle to his belly, 
and that his house had been entered and ransacked 
by Wilson's private police. 

The Welcome To Washington 

The traditional leaders, at least four repre- 
senting each of the administrative districts of the 
Pine Ridge Reservation arrived in Washington on Au- 
gust 30 in an overcrowded bus and "with hardly a 
: dime to our name." They had been sleeping in bedrolls 
on floor space provided by a Washington church and 
cooking their meals at the church kitchen. 

During a "People's Welcome" on August 31, Wash- 
ington residents let the traditional leaders know 
they would assist them in any way possible. 

The leaders were welcomed by the National Law- 
yers Guild, the D.C. Coalition of Labor Union Women, 
United Farm Workers, the American Friends Service 
Committee Legislative Service, a member of the D.C. 
elected school board, representatives from Senators 
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Kennedy and Abourezk's offices, and the acting chair- 
person of the D.C. City Council. 

"This is a welcome from the people of Washings 
ton," Roger Finzel, a lawyer who assisted the Lakota 
nation told the traditional chiefs. "I'm afraid the 
official welcome will not be so cordial ind some 
people will actually try to discourage you and tell 
you to go home." 

"We thank the people of Washington for their 
welcome," Frank Fools Crow, one of the traditional 
chiefs said afterwards. "We know now we can stay 
in Washington as long as we need to, to convince 
the government we are serious. " 

As on most other occasions, the Lakotas ended 
the meeting with drumming. Spiritual songs in the 
Lakcta tongue and a dance which was joined by older 
traditional leaders and younger AIM members alike. 

The Six Nation iroquois Confederacy as well as 
the Standing Rock Sioux and Shoshone Tribal Councils, 
the United Sioux Tribal Government, and several 
tribal governments on the West coast, have endorsed 
the Sglala delegation's efforts to press for their 
treaty rights in Washington. 

-30- 
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(See graphics to go with this story) . 

BIG BUSINESS BLASTED BY PUBLIC OPINION POLL; 

TWO-THIRDS SURVEYED FAVOR "EMPLOYEE CONTROL" 

WASHINGTON (LNS)--A public opinion poll commis- 
sioned by the People's Bicentennial Commission (PBC) 
Kaa found that in every major category of business 
performance except one, U.S. firms were given a 
negative rating by those surveyed. And by a plur- 
ality of 49 to 45 per cent, according to the poll, 
Americans agreed that "big business is the source 
of most of what is wrong in this country fi&day." 

The recently released poll, a nationwide tel- 
ephone survey of 1,209 Americans conducted the week 
of July 25, 1975, focused on issues relating to 
the country's economic system and possible alterna- 
tives. The data was accumulated by Hart Research 
Associates, a f jrm which includes among its clients 
the Washington" Post, CBS News election analysis, 
and 17 gubernatorial and senate candidates. Peter 
D. Hart, head of the firm, boasts a more than 85 
per cent ’suc'cess rate in past surveys. 

The study revealed that most Americans give 
business a negative ratihg in the following areas: 
keeping profits at a reasohable level, providing 
good quaTi#/ products , enabling people to make full 
use of their abilities, having concern for the in- 
dividual, keeping down the cost of living, safe- 
guarding the health of workers and 6onsumers, and 
preventing unemployment and inflation. 

In only one major category did U.S. business 
receive a positive rating -- in paying good wages. 

And even in that area 41 per cent of those surveyed 
felt that wages are inadequate. ! 

Backing up these strong anti-business senti- 
ments, 49 per cent of those polled called for "a 
new political movement to chaAl egnge the influence 
of big business." Thirty- three per cent of the 


public also agreed that "the capitalist system it- 
self has reached its peak in terms of performance 
and is now the decline." Only 20 per cent thought 
that the system Sis still getting better." 

A small 17 per cent of the public favored 
"keeping the economic system as it is ailid allowing 
it to straighten itself out," while 37 per cent 
favored minor adjustments,; and a plurality of 41 
per cent called for "making major adjustments to 
try things that have never been tried before." 

Asked to choose between private ownership of 
business, government ownership, or "companies in 
which the stock is owned by the employees who ap- 
point their own management to run the company"s op- 
erations , " a resounding 66 per cent favored companies 
owned and controlled by employees. Twenty per cent 
voted for private ownership and 8 per cent for 
government control . 

In addition to employee ownership, an over- 
whelming 74 per cent favored "a plan whereby con- 
sumers in local communities are represented on the 
boards of companies that operate in their local re- 
gion." Only 17 per s cent opposed the plan. 

Perhaps most significant was that the survey 
revealed a turnabout in the "you can't fight City * 
Hall" attitudd of many people. While 49 per cent of 
those surveyed felt that there is little or no pos- 
sibility of having employee ownership and control of 
U.S. companies in the next ten years, a significant 
44 per cent felt there is "great or some possibility. ' 

The fact that theceehas been virtually no 
public discussion of worker control in the U.S. was 
also recognized by those surveyed. Sixty-seven 
per cent felt that there has been "too little discus- 
sion" of employeedcontrol of U.S. corporations; only 
10 per cent thought that there has been too much 
discussion and 9 per cent felt there has been the ri 
right amountt. 

In evaluating the poll, the People's Bicen- 
tennial Commission concluded that "throughout the 
Vietnam years, the civil rights campaigns, the 
student protests, Watergate, the energy crisis and 
the economic crisis, an almost silent process has b 
been at work." 

The poll indicates, says PB6, that '"a hid- 
den constituency — a new majority in favor of 
bold and sweeping economic changes -- has quietly 
emerged in America and our nation's leaders are 
totally unaware of its existence." 

* * * 

For more information, or to contact the Peo- 
ple's Bicentennial Commission write: PBC, 1346 
Connecticut Ave., N.W. , Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Phone: (202) 833-9121. 

******** -30- 
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Bug you we don't like to do. 

But only if all of you knew. 

How bad we need money 

It's not even funny- - 

Wd need you to come to the rescue! , 
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(See packet #711 for background on the. strike.) 

CHALLENGING THE GIANTS IN PUERTO RICOs 
CEMENT STRIKE ENTERS EIGHTH MONTH 

by Suzanne Jonas 

PACIFIC )NE^SNS|)RMIGE /LIBERATION NEWS SERVICE 

NEW Y0RK(PNS/LNS)»- Five, hundred of Puerto 
Rico’s highest paid worker s are entering the eighth 
month of a strike that is threatening the. tradi^in 
tional image of Puerto Rico as a source of cheap 
labor and a tax haven for U.S® industries. 

The strikers 9 from the island’s major, cement 
plants of the Puerto Rican Cement Company, are the 
success stories of the island’s poor® In. a region 
where unemployment runs over 30 percent, prices are 
skyrocketing and 90 percent of all families qualify 
for food stamps, these seasoned workers, mainly 
middle-aged or older, are the last one would ex- 
pect to find involved in picket lines— let alone 
mass rallies, truck interceptions and police skir- 
mishes® 

Yet these are the worker swtaho have taken on a 
David-Goliath struggle against the island’ s biggest 
financial and political interests, which have the 
backing of the AFL-CXO , FBI,Klocal law enforcement 
and local government® 

The AFL-CIO affiliated International Seafarers 
Union (SIU) , which had successfully broken a number 
of Puerto Rican strikes' in the 1960s, is now attem- 
pting to form, a parallel union within the plant and 
is recruiting strikebreakers from the masses of un- 
employed workers in and around Ponce® 

The SIU has now requested official recognition 
from the National Labor Relations Board(NLRB) for 
its recruiting efforts and the right to hold an 
election within the plant— and they may well get 
it® The NLRB, while recognizing the strike itself 
as legal, refused on July 12 to uphold the strik- 
ers’ complaints of unfair strike-breaking tactics 
by the plant® , 

While initially a strike for higher wages and 
benefits, the struggle has now become a fight to 
organize and keep the union® The strikers arenpart 
o>£ i #o@rov?ing emovement ambftg? rluef to oRicanf Workers pfco- 
o;ngAni*ze i independent PPuerto Rico-baaed i unions .'free 
from the domination of AFL-CIO leaders, whom they 
have long regarded as corrupt, pro-management and 
subservient to the interests of mainland workers® 

The movement is gaining strength at a time 
when light industries are leaving Puerto Rico in 
search of cheap labor havens in the Caribbean, 
and several heavy industries have closed down, 
throwing thousands into unemployment® (Thirty— sev- 
en percent of San Juan employers interviewed in one 
recent survey indicated they may have to lay off 
at least some wokers. ) y 

Puerto Rico' 8 leaders are therefore jittery 
over any outcropping of labor unrest* But other 
factors make the cement strike particularly threat- 
ening* 

First, the owners of the plant are the Ferre 
family — who control the single most powerful finan- 
cial and political empire on the island. Luis 
Ferre was governor of Puerto Rico from 1968-72, 
and is a staunch advocate of statehood for Puerto 


ministrates official development projects on the is- 
land* And the family's financial holdings, worth 
$200 million, extend from South America to Europe 
to the U.S., ranging from cement to glass, clay, 
iron, asbestos, drydocks, tourism and the media* 

Second, the strike is located in Ponce, the' in- 
dustrial heartland of the island that supplies most 
of Puerto Rico's cement and electricity and where 
billions of U.S. investment dollars are concentrated 
in heavy industry, especially petrochemicals® Ponce 
is crucial to maintaining Pugerto Rico's image of a 
stable work force. 

Third, the strike is now generally seen as a 
test case for the survival of Puerto Rico's new 
unionism— which has already been responsible for a 
growing number of strikes and work stoppages in- 
volving over 100,000 Puerto Ricans. 

While brfead and butter issues have been the 
focus of these strikes, the movement itself has beecom® 
increasingly identified with radical politics on the 
island, especially the socialist party and the move- 
ment for Puerto Rican independence. A growing num- 
ber of the movement's elected leaders are independently 
associated with these two elements. 

The Ferres React 

These combined factors prompted the Ferre family 
early this year to lower the boom on the new cement 
plant union when its contract came up for renewal* 

Two years ago, workers at the plant had ousted the 
old AFL-CIO affiliated union, in favor of the new 
union that had gained them sick pay, pension b®nefits s 
and a right- to- strike clause. 

The management announced that pension payments 
would be cut in half and sick pay eliminated, and in- 
sisted on a no-strike clause. 

If management '8 hope was for a long strike to 
divide the workers f romiunion leadership, it back- 
fired. In the ensuing months, as cement work fell off 
and production costs skyrocketed, the plant 'lolosaes 
soared to $2 million. Meanwhile, the hot cement 
ovens began to crack from intermittent usage® 

: After a brief attempt at negotiations in early 

May, the Ferres broke them off and turned to classic 
8 trike-breaking tactics. They hired a U.S. -owned 
security firm (Security Associates) to provide scab 
labor and toughs to harass and intimidate the strikers 
(ex— employees of the firm claim they have been con- 
tracted to vandalize the strikers). And they se- 
cured access to FBI and police files on the strikers* 

The Ferre family has also spent thousands of 
dollars on newspaper sads, charging strike leaders 
with being Communist agitators bent on destroying 
Puerto Rico's economy. 

The family clearly has had the backing of th® 

FBI and the local police. A special police security 
force has threatened strikers and their families, 
and tried to bribe them to get information on the 
sources of their funds. 

The FBI intervened almost at the outset — well 
before any violence— for the first time in any 
Puerto Rican strike. Agents have visited some 
strikers up to five times, questioning them about 
theit political affiliations. 


Rico. His brother - is -mayor of Miami. His son ad- 


The cement workers themselves say, that though 
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the cement strike was fundamentally concerned with 
economic questions such as salary, pensions, medi- 
cal plane and work conditions, it quickly converted 
into a political struggle. 

"Ferre only has one aim in this strike," said 
one worker to a representative of the Puerto Rico 
Solidarity Committee from the U.S. who went to 
Ponce to present a $3,000 check to the strike fund, 
"to destroy our union. He's tried strike breakers, 
harassment, inditmidation by the FBI, arrests of 
our people, encouraging government attempts to cut 
off our foodstamps. And finally, Ferre has gotten 
economics support from the Hernandez Colon adminis- 
tration — three price hikes for cement since the s 
strike began." 

Support Groups 

Just how long the strikers can hold out is 
hard to know. They are now taking home less than 
$10 a week, compared to their previous salaries 
of $2.90 an hour. 

One element pn th&Lr side is the support of 
their wives, who have organized to raise funds and 
staff health services. Another is a coalition of 
fotttj? unions— the United Workers Movement (MOU), 
representing the new independent unionism in Puerto 
Rico— which has held demonstrations, mass meetings 
and fund-raising events. Special clinics for the 
strikers have been set up by their union and its 
supporters to compensate for public health services 
denied them by the government. And support groups 
in the UoS. have raised funds and held demonstra- 
tions. 

Whatever the outcome of the strike, it is al- 
ready having a profound effect on Puerto Rico's 
carefully cultivated image as a haven for U.S. in- 
dustries. . ■ ' 

The Ferre family— traditionally careful to 
project itself as a paternalistic, benevolent 
force in Puerto Rico— is also getting a black eye. 

As a columnist for the San Juan Star wrote, the 
strike marks the end of the "image of the ^erre 
plant as a great place to work." 

And as labor unrest spreads during Puerto 
Rico's growing economic crisis, the cement workers 
may be looked to as an example. One thousand, 
four hundred and fifty telephone workers ended a 
strike August 1 getting all but two of their 
demands, and recently public employees threatened 
to go out if their right to strike was outlawed. 

The strike may also have important political 
implications. The Puerto Rican independence 
movement already has gained converts among the 
strikers. 

One striker who had been an organizer for 
Ferre's New Progressive Party (PNP) in the last 
two elections said, "I used to think Ferre had 
nothing to do with the running oftthis plant. Now 
I've seen what the connections between the PNP and 
the PPD (Popular Democratic Party, presently in 
power in Puerto Rico) are, when it comes to defend- 
ing profits. We don't get any support from either 
of these parties— we get support from other unions, 
the MOU and the independence movement." -30- 
(Additional information in this article was taken 

from Puerto Ric o L-Dvro.) 
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HIGH SCHOOL "GENERAL APTITUDE" TESTS USED 
FOR MILITARY RECRUITING 

NEW YORK(LNS)— Under the guise of general apti- 
tude testing, the Department of Defense last year 
tested and compiled background information on Id 
million high school students for military recruitment 
purposes, the General Accounting Office(GAO) has dis- 
closed. 

Files containing the names, addresses, telephone 
numbers,; test scores and a statement of post-high 
school p'lans of the students were turned over t© re- 
cruiters. If the student takes the Armed Services 
Vocational Aptitude Battery tests (ASVAB) , it is not 
possible for him or her to request that the test re- 
sults not be stored by the military or released to 
recruiters. 

Three-quarters of the 567 schools who responded 
to a GAO poll of a high School sampling stated that 
the ASVAB tests were given at their school during the 
1973-74 school year. The study found that ASVAB "has 
been adopted by twelve states as their prime counseling 
and aptitude test for high school students." The tests 
are administered on a compulsory basis in New Hampshire 
and Alabama. 

Highi schools using the test gave as a major reason 
the fact that it is furnished, administered, graded and 
evaluated free by the military. Another aptitude test 
which is offered by the Department of Labor costs 60$ 
per student and must be administered by school staff o 

These schools were apparently aware of the mili- 
tary's motive in administering the tests, and only the 
students were kept in the dark. The GAO survey con- 
cluded that "the test stimulates student interest in 
training opportunities in the military services. On 
the basis of the questionnaires it appeared that the 
schools understand the military's recruiting purpose." 

"It is indisputable that ASVAB is a valuable 
recruiting tool," said the Friends Peace Committee, 
a Quaker organization. "The test provides both a re- 
cruitment platform in the school at the time it is ad- 
ministered as well as a basis for an aggressive recruit- 
ment pitch out of school." 

The Army Recruiting Plan for High Schools states 
one of the advantages : "By acting as a proctor during 
the testing:, session, the recruiter has an opportun- 
ity to appear in uniform before groups of students 
and establish his identity with them." 

~Aa Another Army document describes the main value 
of the test for the military: "A primary ■ advantage 

is that recruiters have the ASVAB aptitude/ enlistment 
qualifying scores before Army enlistment prospects 
are contacted. Thus, recruiters can discuss specific 
types of army jobs and technical schools for which 
the prospects are potentially qualified and in which 
they are probably interested. This provides an ex- 
cellent recruiting and sales technique..." 

"The use of ASVAB in the schools," concluded 
the Friends Peace Committee, "on either a compulsory 
or elective basis, virtually enshrines the recruit- 
ment process in tbe educational system and locks the 
student into it." 

-30- 

( Thanks to Thomas Conrad of the Friends Peace Committee! 
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UFW COMES TO AID OF "ILLEGALS'* 

AS FARM WORKER ELECTIONS BEGIN 

by Bob Barber 

. SALINAS,; Calif . (I,NS)>— The United 
Farm Workers union (UFW) has come to the active de- 
fense of a group of "illegal" farm workers in 
Salinas who are facing deportation. 

Thirty-two men were arrested during an August 
26 sweep of area labor camps by Salinas city police 
and federal narcotics agents supposedly looking 2 
for drugs. On the day fallowing the roundup, two 
UFW organizers and a union attorney were also ar- 
rested at the office of the U.S. Border Control 
in Salinas where they were trying to gain access 
to tiie workers being held there. 

This show of solidarity among farm workers — 
"legal" or not — comes as California's new law per- 
mitting ion elections in the fields goes into 

effect . 

The new law provides that all farm workers, 
regardless of legal status, are eligible to vote 
in union elections. UFW sources said 29 of the 32 
"illegals" arrested had signed cards authorizing 
the UFW to demand elections at their ranches. 

Some of the men are members of organizing committees 
that the union has formed on a crew— by— crew basis 
at each company. The union charged that the arrests, 
timed to come just as the election process was about 
to begin, were aimed at intimidating other undocu- 
mented worl b from joining the UFW' s organizing 
drive. 

Of the 32 workers , 23 chose, under pressure to 
be "voluntarily deported" rather than face formal 
deportation hearings and nine chose to stay and 
fight along with the union for their right to work 
in the U.S. and vote in the, upcoming elections. 

These nine are free on bail pending several hearings. 

During a brief conversation conducted through a 
wire-mesh window at the border patrol jail in Salinas 
ipost of the workers expressed strong support for the 
UFW and deep hostility towards the Teamsters union. 

They said they saw the UFW as the "union of farm wor- 
kers" and "the union that helped us with what T we 
heed." Some said that even if they were deported, 
they would return as soon as they could for the elec- 
tions. 

Two days after they were released from jail, the 
nine workers circulated an open letter urging. other 
undocumented workers to stand up and vote for the 
UFW. "We recognize that our best protection is to 
unite with the majority of workers," the letter says. 
'With the union we don't have to be afraid of anyone, 
not the Migra [border patrol] , not the Teamsters, not 
the ranchers." 

Sweeps Aimed At UFW Support 

UFW organizing director and executive board mem- 
ber Marshall Ganz said here that the new election law 
has given undocumented workers access to power they 
didn't have before. The UFW had earlier taken |R e 
position that, because many "illegals" were being 
used as scabs, undocumented workers should be depor- 
ted if they were not to be given full rights and pro- 
tection. 

"With this new law the situation is different," 
explained Ganz who was one of the organizers arrested 
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August 27 at the border patrol office. "The law 
gives all farm workers the right to be organized 
and the right to vote for union representation, 
and so it gives undocumented workers a right they 
didn't have before. In this situation theeunion 
is obligated to help them organize and that is 
why we are defending the rights of these workers." 

UFW organizers in other areas of California 
report scattered examples of border patrol sweeps, 
apparently aimed at "illegal" workers who are sup- 
porting the union. In one such raid in early 
August, two entire melon crews totalling 110 wor- 
kers were picked up in west Fresno County only 
hours after they signed UFW cards. 

About 10 days earlier, a border patrol raid in 
eastern Fresno County was filmed by a local TV sta- 
tion and the evening news showed about 30 workers 
being taken away waving their UFW cards. In Oxnard, 
one company where the UFW has strong support was 
raided twice within the past three weeks. 

Elections Begmn 

Meanwhile, the stage is set for the first 
round of voting scheduled to begip September 9. 

On September 2, the UFW filed petitions at about 
13 companies in Salinas and a total of about 40 
around the state. The Teamsters filed petitions 
for elections at one company in Salinas and a total 
of six around the state. 

To call for an election, the union must have 
authorization cards from at least half the peak 
season work force. A second union may then qualify 
for the ballot with the signatures of 20% of the 
workers. The voting itself must begin within a 
week after the petitions are filed. 

Among the companies where the Teamsters filed 
were the E. and J. Gallo Winery in Livingston and 
the Egg City ranch near Oxnard. In both cases, a 
large number of workers are on strike against the 
Teamster contracts held by those companies. Accor- 
ding t© the election law, however, these strikers 
cannot themselves petition for an election. The 
petition must come from those currently working. 

Once an election is called, however, jrhe strikers 
may vote, and the UFW expects that this will make 
a big difference in the outcome. 

1,1 ^ addition, the newly appointed California 

Agriculture Labor Relations Board (CALRB) recently 
finalized its procedures and regulations for the 
election. Although growers have driticized the 
board for "UFW bias," the union had to fight hard 
to secure procedures it considered crucial to a fair 
election. 

In one ruling the board stated the cards used 
by the Teamsters for union dues authorization could 
not be used as petitions for the election. 

Workers must sign these cards to obtain jobs 
at Teamster ranches and the UFW contended that it 
Was therefore unfair to allow their use as freely 
signed requests for union elections. This ruling 
will make it harder for the Teamsters to file for 
elections at companies where they now hold contracts. 

In its most important ruling, the board granted 
union organizers legal access to growers ' property 
to talk to workers for an hour before and after 
work and for an hour at lunchtime. The UFW has 
stated fr om the beginning of the sum mer that it has 
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this right, and more than 100 UFW members have been 
arrested for trespassing in exercising it. The 
board's ruling formalized this right and makes it 
unlikely that any of those trespass arrests will 
be prosecuted. 

Growers' spokesmen objected most vehemently 
to this ruling, stating, time and again in recent 
hearings that it would violate the rights of private 
property. Commented one grower, "We've had these 
property rights for 200 years and these people 
haven't. Now they want them and we're not going 
to give them up . " 

Some growers have aligned themselves with a 
right wing citizens group called Posse Comitatus, 
fora, i by grower Francis Gillings of Stockton. 

And a group of growers called the Nisiei 
League have armed themselves. The Nisiei League 
is a group who the UFW holds responsible for some 
of the violence in the fields two summers ago. 

On September 2, about 50 men armed with rifles, 
shotguns and revolvers kept all UFW organizers out 
of. the field in the Stockton tomato growing region. 

The UFW is urging people to contact Governor 
Brown of California demanding protection from 
these armed growers. 

In Salinas and elsewhere, however, there is 
a mood of quiet optimism. On the night before 
the first petitions were filed, a group of about 
100 workers held an all-night vigil outside the 
ALRB's local office and the petitions were filed 
the moment the office opened. In the past two 
months the UFW has signed up tens of thousands 
of workers and carefully documented the innumer- 
able incidents of harassment that organizers and 
workers have met in the fields. 

At the vigil, Cheuy Solano, a young volunteer 
organizer for the UFW said he was glad the day 
had finally arrived. "We've worked hard you know," 
he said, "but now we'll see where things really 
stand. 

"You don't see any people here from the Team- 
sters do you?" he added. "That should tell you 
where things are at right now." 

-30- 

*************************************************&££ 
OVER 600,000 JOBS AXED BY FORD VETOES IN 1975 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Workers in the United States 
lost over 600,000 potential jobs during 1975 as a 
direct result of vetoes by President Ford. This 
figure was arrived at in a study of legislation by 
the Library of Congress Congressional Research Ser- 
vice „ 

Among the bills analyzed were ones designed to 
spur employment in the housing industry, create pub- 
lic service jobs and youth and college work programs, 
enforce minimum standards for the reclamation of 
strip mining sites , increase appropriations for edu- 
cation, and fund health. services programs. 

Commenting on the study. Senator Walter Mondale 
(P—Mfnn) noted that Ford. had actually vetoed over 
1,800,000 jobs, but. that Congress later enacted com- 
promise legislation that brought the total down to 

638.500. — 30 — 
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CAMBODIAN DELEGATION ARRIVES IN NEW YORK 

NEW YORK (LNS)— "It is the first time, after 
five years , that our delegation comes back to New York 
to reoccupy the place belonging to Cambodia at the 
United Nations . . ." 

Beginning with this statement, Ieng Sary, Vice 
Prime Minister of the Royal Government of National 
Union of Cambodia addressed the American people upon 
arrival at New York's Kennedy airport on August 30. It 
was the first time since; the Royal Government v s vic- 
tory in April that Americans were able to hear first 
hand the Cambodians assessment of the situation in 
their country. 

Most of the information available up to know has 
come, not from observers in Cambodia, but from the U.S. 
State Department. For example, in his June 23 column, 
Jack Anderson cited "an intelligence memo prepared for 
the White House" as his source for informaiton on "the 
forced evacuation of an estimated 3 million Cambodians 
from the cities to the countryside." And Washington 
Post correspondent Bruce Palling wrote in July that the 
source of most of the recent atrocity stories came 
from the "United States Embassy in Bangkok." 

In its July issue, the Far Eastern Economic Review, 
a Hong Kong commercial weekly, summarized the pattern 
of articles on Cambodia in the U.S. press by noting 
that the anti-Cambodian source material could almost 
invariably be traced to U.S . Secretary of State Kissingei 

Ieng Sary reflected on the situation in Cambodia 
since April when the National United Front of Cam- 
bodia (NUFK) ousted Lon Nol, who had come to power in 
a U.S. -backed coup in 1970. The U.S. invaded Cambodia 
in that year and continued to supply arms to Lon Nol 9 s 
regime for five years until it was defeated. 

"After its liberation," Ieng Sary noted, "our 
country had to face two urgent tasks: to solve the 
food problem of the population and to safeguard the 
peace and national security. 

"In so far as the first item is concerned." he 
plained, "we were supposed to find food for the near- 
ly three million inhabitant sc©>f' Phnotal? en h and some pro- 
vincial capitals that before the liberation were re- 
cieving monthly foodstuff from 30 to 40,000 tons from 
the United States. After liberation, if we had let the 
population stay in the towns we would have exposed 
them to hunger and misery, since conditions did not al- 
low the transport of our stock of foodstuff from the 
country to the cities. 

"We have been obliged to cause the population to 
leave the towns for the country where installations and 
food distribution have been prepared to receive them. 

We have solved this serious and important problem in 
a fairly satisfactory way. Although our people do not 
live in prosperity, there is no hunger." 

Ieng Sary also discussed the second task outlined 
by his government, safeguarding the national defense. 

He explained that when the NUFK captured Phnom Penh 
they seized documents from the rightists forces which 
indicated military plans they had for retaking powes 
within six months of liberation. The documents expos- 
ed plans to exploit the "food difficulties", and "to 
corrupt our revolutionary army in order to provoke 
trouble and anarchy." Sary explained that the right- 
ists headquarters and its organizations have since 

— — (Continued on Page. 8) _ — 
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(See graphics to go with this story). 

Dollars § Sense Economic Analysis : 

MILITARY SPENDING AFTER VIETNAM 

(Editors' note: The following is an edited 
version of an article published in the August is- 
sue of. Dollars & Sense , the monthly bulletin of 
the Union for Radical Political Economics). 

NEW YORK (DSS/LNS) — Despite the end of the war 
in Indochina, the U.S. military budget is in for 
another increase. 

Military and business leaders are concluding 
that now, more than ever, the Pentagon's budget has 
to expand to $105 billion, up $16 billion over last 
year. The big push is for bigger and better nuclear 

weapons. 

The Indochina war was a disaster for the Pent- 
agon -- not only because of defeat On the battle- 
field, but also because of mounting domestic opposi- 
tion to the military. To weaken this opposition, 
a first step in the current military strategy is 
for the United States* allies to replace American 
troops in future localized Wars. 

During the Indochina war, the U.S. pushed, with 
only partial success, for "Vietnamization" -- get- 
ting local troops to fight America's wars. Next 
time the Pentagon plans to do hotter. U.S. weap- 
ons sales abroad, supplying the local armed forces 
before another war starts, are crucial to this 
strategy. In addition, they provide a major boost 
to the U.S. balance of payments. 

U.S. arms exports climbed to $9 billion in the 
year ending June 1975, up from $1.7 billion four 
years earlier. More than half of the 1974-75 arms 
sales went to Iran ($2.5 billion); ,S«iudi: Arabia 
($1.4 billion), and Israel ($0.9 billion) . Other 
countries the U.S. has armed in preparation, for 
possible wars in their areas include Brazil and 
South Africa. ; 

As the Iran Sky Cavalry becomes increasingly 
able to replace U.S. paratroopers in fighting 
Palestinian guerillas or controlling the Persian 
Gulf oil fields, the Pentagon is turning its pri- 
mary attention elsewhere. To regain its pre- 
Vietnam position of getting whatever it wants 
from Congress, the military has had to dig up 
issues that will potentially restore its popular 
support . 

The Mayaguez incident, for example, served the 
purpose well; in its wake several challenges to 
the defense budget were soundly defeated in Congress. 

" The Russian Threat" 

To justify its $105 billion budget, business 
and military circles are revising "the Russian 
threat." The business magazine Fortune finds that 
"in the wake of the Indochina debacle, some Com- 
munists are beginning to refer more often to that 
inevitable final triumph," and concludes that in re- 
sponse the U.S. must appear "as powerful and de- 
termined as we were a decade ago." 

Searching for a more specific; threat, the Navy 
has come up with reports that Russian submarines 
have been cruising near British and Norwegian off- 
shore oil wells in the North Sea. Therefore the 
U.S. "nee lds" more submarines arid more anti -submarine 
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weapons; the Navy with its growing nuclear sub- 
marine fleet will soon have the largest budget 
of all the armed services. 

The revived ’warnings against the Soviet 
Union help justify the $105 billion military bud- 
get for the year ending June 1976, and a terrifying 
parade of new weapons. The feig jump in Pentagon 
spending is in the area of research and purchasing 
of new weapons systems. These new weapons will 
cost $35 billion this year, up $9 billion from just 
one year earlier. The other budget areas -- mil- 
itary pay, retirement funds, and ongoing operations 
and maintenance — have increased at roughly the 
rate of inflation. 

Most well-known of the new weapons is the 
B-l bomber. Although the U.S. already has three 
times as many bombers as Russia (500 to 160), the 
Air Force wants 244 bigger and better ones. The 
cost of each B-l is now estimated at $84 million; 
cost overruns will undoubtedly make it a $100 
million airplane before it's done. 

A B-l bomber is cheap compared to a Trident 
submarine. The Navy wants only 10, but each one 
costs $1.6 billion. This year's budget spends 
$2.1 billion on Trident, with bigger sums to fol- 
low. Critics of Trident claim that the existing U.S 
fleet of 41 nuclear-armed submarines is already cap- 
able of destroying all the world's major cities. 

But submarines seem to be in style this year -- 
there was little Congressional opposition to build- 
ing "the Cadillac of the Sea." 

Besides the B-l and Trident, numerous new 
missile systems made it into this year's budget. 

And the Army is starting research on the biggest 
tank in history. The $35 billion for the research 
and purchase ;of “weapons this year is only the be- 
ginning of an entire new generation of armaments . 

Death and Prosperity 

The real "heed" for so mayy weapons is the 
need of business for government stimulation of 
the economy. Military spending has a number of 
"advantages" over more useful spending. 

For military contractors, weapons spending 
means profitable sales without having to compete 
for consumers' dollars. For other industries 
II ike housing or automobiles) , ifcrmeanslcorpora- 
tions need not worry about government competition, 
as they would if the government were spending on p 
public housing or mass transit. 

No other government program -- except the 
space -program — combines all these ' advantages, 
and no other program can count on such reliable 
support. Hard-core pro-military conservatives, 
combined with "pragmatic" moderates who want to 
provide jobs and simulate the economy no matter 
how it's done, add up to an effective Congressional 
majority for the Pentagon's budget. 

The 1958 and 1960 recessions, which until thi 
year were the most serious economic slumps since the 
1930' s. Were ended through Kennedy's increases in 
military spending. Kennedy, stimulated the economy 
only by inventing a "missile gap" that had to be 
closed, and by starting to arm for Vietnam. 
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CAMBODIAN DELEGATION STORY CONTINUED FROM PAGE ,6 
been dismantled. 

"In this way," he summarized, "in only four 
months, our people could solve both pressing prob- 
lems [food shortages and threats to national secur- 
ity], Now it is entirely devoted day and night to 
the reconstruction of our country." 

The Vice Prime Minister gave special thanks to 
the American anti-war movement for supporting his 
people's struggle. "American youth;" Sary stated, 
"especially the University students of Kent and 
Jackson state have taken part in demonstrations a- 
gainst the invasion of Cambodia by American troops. 
Many of them have paid with their lives in the c • 
course of this struggle for the defense of the prin- 
ciples of freedom and justice in favor of the Cam- 
bodian people. " 

Sary reiterated his .government As foreign policy 
"of national independence, of peace, and non-align- 
ment." Sary participated in the Conference of For- 
eign Ministers of Non-aligned Countries ini Peru in 
late August, and heads the Cambodian delegation to 
the Seventh Special Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly which convened on September 1. 

Sary concluded his address by saying, "The 
developed countries must take conscience of the 
present evolution of our world and of the need for 
them to collaborate in the establishment of new 
relations without domination and exploitation, and 
to create a harmonious international cooperation 
for the benefit of peace and universal social 

* *** ** * * * ******* * “k k * k kk^kkk ‘kk * kkkkk * k k * * * * 

JOANN LITTLE'S LAWYER FACES JAIL TERM 

NE& YORK (LNS) --Jerry Paul, a key defense attor- 
ney for Joann Little in her recent trial, faces a 
jM ; ! n t - sentence for contempt and threats of disbar- 
ment for his actions on behalf of his client. 

On August 15, as soon as the jury in the Little 
trial had delivered its verdict of not guilty, trial 
judge Hamilton Hobgood sentenced Paul to 14 days in 
jail for contempt of court and ordered him, to be 
jailed immediately;- 

Paul and the other lawyers for Joann Little pro- 
tested Hobgood's actions, contending that the re- 
marks for which he was sentenced were merly "heated 
advocacy" on behalf of his client and that Paul was 
entitled to a hearing on the merits of the charges 
before a different judge. 

After six days in jail, Paul was released on 
bond August 20 pending a hearing on the contempt 
charge against him. The charge was based on an in- 
cident during the second day of jury selection for 
Little, the 21 year old black woman who had been 
charged with the murder of a white prison guard who 
she says tried to rape her. 

The defense had devised an elaborate system of 
questioning jurors, in the belief that a fair jury 
was key to winning the case, in view of the mul- 
tiple prejudices Little faced as a blacky a woman, 
a prisoner and a rape victim. 


Speaking for Little] s defense, Jerry Paul protested 
vigorously , and charged that "the only reason I 
can see his honor cutting us off is that he is fav- 
oring the state and wants to see Joann Little conv 
victed. " Paul asked that Hobgood disqualify him- 
self as judge. 

Although Hbbgood used this exchange of ar- 
guments as the basis for his contempt citation 
against Paul, he allowed the defense to resume its 
jury selection system the next day. 

Jerry Paul's release from jail came two 
days after the state Attorney General's office 
handed down an opinion that Hobgood had violated 
correct legal process in jailing Paul without a 
hearing on the 1 charge. 
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************************************************** 
POEMS FOR CHILE ON. THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE COUP 

(Editor's note: September ll marks the second 
anniversary of the U.S. -hacked Chilean coup , which 
overthrew the Popular Unity Government and assassin- 
ated president Salvador A l lende . Thousands of 
people were rounded up in the stadium , tortured 
and killed. And a few days later, Pablo Neruda, 
the famous Chilean poet, died. 

The following two poems are from a book, edited 
by Walter Lowenf 'els, called "For Neruda, For Chile," 
an international anthology paying tribute to Neruda , 
Allende and the Chilean people,) 

To Chile— To Allende— 

The sun by A. Apperoelle 

the bloodying 

sea 

cameras 

snap-- 

The water is transparent 
white between our fingers 
it flows 

"El Fascismo-el Fascismo" 

--Take your guitar 
Chilean 
and play play 
until our arteries burst 
don't let the dust 
swallow your brain 
Strike! 

the women 

will give birth to grenades 

I£ C hile Is , Bent Like a Dagger __ an extTaot 
- ay Kemal Ozer 

Hope has been made the target in Chile, 

Now all weapons are aimed at hope. 

Now the songs for beautiful day, 
now the songs for days of justice, 
are robbed of hope. 

All weapons are aimed at songs . . . 

The dawn breaking on the foreheads of babies 
is banned in Chile now. 


But on the second day of jury selection, Hob- 
good announced his intent to restrict this method 
of questioning along' more "traditional" lines. 
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If Chile is bent now like a dagger in the earth. 

If it is tom down and broken, it's still brave; 
it will rise again like a sharpened dagger 
~~f -0 penetrate deep info the heart of darkne?,s . . 

; translated from the Turkish,,., : ' . 
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Profits are the major 
goal of US corpora- 
tions, even if it 
means unemploy- 
ment and inflation. 


Both the Democrat 
and Republican par- 
ties favor big corpo- 
rations rather than 
the average worker. 


agree — 57% — — — 
disagree — 35%- 


Would consumer 
representation on 
corporate boards do 
more harm or more 
good? 


more good — 74% 


more harm — 17% 
not sure 


-disagree — 24% 


To improve the economy, do 
you favor major changes, mi- 
nor adjustments or no chang- 
es in the economic system? 


major changes— 41% 

minor adjustments — 37% 

no change — 17% 
not sure 


"Tyranny beheads the bards, but by secret 
subterranean springs their voice returns from 
the bottom of the well to the surface, and even in 
the darkness rises to the lips of the people.” 

— Pablo Neruda 
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